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of the Cabinet Mr. Austen Chamberlain took the
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, but before
these events the Finance Bill had passed through all
its stages. The budget discussions, coming as they
did just at the time of Mr. Chamberlain's fiscal
manifesto, not unnaturally partook more of the
nature of arguments on the respective merits of
free trade and protection than of criticism on any
particular tax. One of the first discussions in the
House, that on a resolution by Mr. Chaplin in
favour of the retention of the corn duty, was made
memorable by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach's speech on
the reasons for his retirement and on his views con-
cerning Mr. Chamberlain's proposals, as well as by the
Chancellor of the Exchequer's personal declaration
avowing himself " a convinced free-trader." He was
now free to argue much more fully in support of his
decision to abandon the corn duty, with the result
of giving the impression, as Mr. Austin Taylor re-
marked, that every argument given in favour of its
repeal was clearly an argument against its imposition.
Both Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, however, and Mr.
Arthur Elliot, now Financial Secretary to the Trea-
sury, who had supported its imposition in 1903,
maintained not unsuccessfully the consistency of
their action on that occasion with the free trade
position which they now, in common with Mr.
Ritchie, strongly asserted. It would not be germane
to the purpose of this work to follow the discussions
on the catastrophic developments which now, for
the first time in our generation, raised in a practical
form the question of the fiscal policy of the country,
or to do more than allude to the observation made